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CHAPTER XXXIV. HAPPY WAITING. 


THERE was a drizzling rain, which came 
in slanting gusts along the valley, and 
made all the forest country look blurred 
and mysterious in the failing light. The 
loneliness seemed complete, for, except 
where the cottage lights shone like pale 
ghosts of themselves to those not far off, 
all human beings that were able to do 
so had retired indoors. Over the Pools, 
which looked so desolate and so mournful, 
the mist settled in a thicker layer than 
usual, whilst the eddies made by the ruffled 
surface of the water as the slight wind 
passed slowly across it, added the last 
touch of sadness which the picture 
required. 

But in the rich dwelling of Mr. Kestell 
all this cheerless damp and sadness were 
at this time invisible, for it was nearly 
dinner-time, and every room was closely 
curtained, and the windows were barred. 

Outside the pitter-patter of the misty 
rain was so soft, that only occasionally 
could it be faintly heard, and the silence 
was broken now and then by the long 


howl of Neptune, the stable-dog, who was. 


too ugly and old to have any fellowship’ 
with the pampered King Charles which 
Mrs. Kestell favoured. 

It was that happy, lazy time in an 
English household, when the ladies feel 
quite absolved from being busy. In half 
an hour there would be heard the dressing- 
bell, and it was not worth while to be too 





industrious. Besides, a little gossip makes 


the evening time less dull when all the day 
has been cheerless. 

Mrs. Kestell was wonderfully cheerful, 
and Elva was all radiant happiness, 

“And so the Fitzgeralds asked a great 
many questions, dear? I am sure they 
were jealous, they always are, those 
girls.” 

“They would be more jealous if they 
had seen Hoel,” laughed Elva, ‘But, 
really, I never gave a thought to their 
opinion; I had no time. I managed to 
choose most of the important things ; they 
will come down in a day or two, and I 
know you and Symee will find fault,” 

“No; you usually have very good taste, 
dear. I wish Amice had been with you, 
however, though of course she never does 
know what is fashionable.” 

“That does not matter at all, so that 
Hoel is pleased. He has such a keen eye 
for a woman’s dress ; I never met any man 
with such exquisite taste,” 

“And about his house. How will he 
furnish it?” 

‘I don’t suppose he has begun to think 
of that. You see, his uncle’s death put 
out all his calculations. He has had no 
time to write, even; I thought I should 
have had a letter by second post, but I 
have not. Amice, dear, you are putting 
out your eyes working in that dark corner. 
Come here, on the hearthrug.” 

“No, thank you; I am not working 
much,” said Amice, dreamily; and some- 
thing in the tone of her voice made Elva 
look anxiously at her sister. The look 
was coming into her eyes which Elva 
dreaded so much. 

For two days Amice had been very 
strange and absent. What did it mean? 

Elva got up from her chair and stood on 
the hearthrug, her beautiful figure and 
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her bright, happy face were seen with a 
background of glowing light from the 
cheerful flames. Without knowing why, 
she felt uneasy and sad. Perhaps it was 
the slight pitter-patter, which became 
audible as she listened. 

“ Papa generally looks in. Has any one 
seen him since he came back from Grey- 
stone?” said Elva, to break the silence. 
She was twisting her engagement - ring 
round her finger, and suddenly it fell off 
and was hidden in the fur rug. 

“Oh, dear, where is my ring? Amice, 
your eyes are good, come and help me to 
find it.” 

Amice at once came forward and stooped 
down. 

“That comes of fidgetting, Elva,” said 
her mother. “No, your father never came 
in to see me, I cannot think why. He 
must have had some business to finish up 
for post time. It is a great pity he does 
not give up going to Greystone altogether. 
Amice, dear, go and knock at the study 
door, and tell your father that it’s time he 
left off writing.” 

Amice at this moment found the ring, 
and went slowly towards the door, as if 
very reluctant to obey her mother’s com- 
mand. The dressing-bell rang, and Elva, 
taking her sister’s arm, went out with her. 

“ Amice, darling, you have been indulg- 
ing too much in fancies. Won't you let all 
strange ideas rest a little till after my 
wedding? When I am living in London 
you will have to come there very often. I 
believe Rushbrook is too lonely a place for 


ou.” 

‘* No,” she said, as her blue eyes looked 
sadly at Elva; “no, I love the loneliness ; 
but oh, Elva, how can I——” 

She broke off, because at this moment 
the study door opened, and Mr. Kestell 
came out of it and walked slowly upstairs 
without noticing his daughters. 

‘T feel sure papa had another bad night, 
and how terrible this sleeplessness is,” said 
Elva, when her father’s footsteps had died 
away. “I believe he is suffering ; but he is 
so good and patient that he will not let us 
see it. He is afraid of making mother 
worry. Do youknow, Amice, that when I 
think of papa, I pray that Hoel may be as 
loving and tender to me, when I am old 
and grey, as he isto mamma. Such love 
seems to make one realise what faithful- 
ness means ; because, from her long illness, 
it cannot be said that mamma has been a 
real companion. I hope I shall never be 
an invalid. It is a great trial toa man. I 


see things so differently now. I want 
Hoel to find in me a real help, Amice, 
There is nothing like this love ; and I do 
hope and pray that some day you may 
have it too. Only, I don’t know if there 
is @ man on earth worthy of you.” 

“There is a higher love,” said Amice, 
softly. 

“Yes, I know, theoretically ; and ina 
way one believes it. Thomas-A-Kempis 
would have one only believe in a spiritual 
union of the human with the divine; but 
Thomas-4-Kempis never was engaged to be 
married.” 

Such a bright smile illuminated Elva’s 
face that it was reflected on that of her 
sister, 

“*T want you to be happy in your own 
way, dear Elva,” said Amice, as they 
paused on the landing just in front of the 
old clock whose pictorial representation of 
the moon’s face so much annoyed the 
master of Rushbrook. “ If you are happy, 
everything else will be easy to bear ; but I 
am very anxious——” 

‘*What about? Really, Amice, you are 
getting morbid.” 

“You have not heard from Mr. Fenner, 
to-day ?” 

“No; but you know we agreed not to 
be plunged into despair if something 
hindered our letters. Hoel is so sensible. 
I should hate an exacting man.” 

“Mr. Fenner would not be generous. 
He does not really understand you, Elva” 

Elva was not going to quarrel with her 
sister ; so she only laughed as she entered 
her room and rang for Symee. 

Symee had become very sad-looking, since 
Jesse’s departure. The rift between them 
seemed so terrible now that he was gone, 
and she worried herself by thinking it 
was her fault ; and then braced herself up 
again by deciding that she had followed 
Mr. Kestell’s advice, and had done the best 
she could for her brother at the expense of 
her own pleasure. If he misunderstood 
her, she could not help it. 

Elva had been too much engaged with 
her own affairs to give much thought to 
Symee ; but not so with Amice. And this 
evening, as she was dressing the youngest 
Miss Kestell, Symee was once more 
disturbed by her remarks. 

“Have you heard from your brother 
lately, Symee ! ” 

“Not very lately, Miss Amice; and 
when he writes now he is so altered. He 
will not forgive me, and yet I did it for his 








good.” 
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“ We cannot always choose what is for 
the good of our friends,” said Amice, 
sadly. ‘‘ Will you mind my saying some- 
thing, Symee, that has been a long time 
on my mind?” 

“You always are so good to me, Miss 
Amice. Of course, you may say anything.” 

“I would not without your leave, I 
mean that I think you were quite wrong to 
forsake your brother. Oh, Symee, you 
cannot know how much he may be wanting 
you. You may be leaving him when he 
wants help. I don’t know why, but I feel 
sure this is the case.” 

“But I should be ungrateful to Mr. 
Kestell and to you all. That is my first 
duty.” 

“No, I don’t think so. We are rich, 
and money can procure anything, almost ; 
but your brother is poor, and he has only 
you. Oh, Symee, suppose it were my sister 
who wanted me, nothing would prevent 
me from going. If you are afraid of papa, 
I will take all the blame, Symee.” 

Symee burst into tears. 

“ Miss Amice, it is cruel of you to make 
me think it all over again and unsettle me. 
Besides, Jesse seems so strange now that 
very likely he would not have me.” 

“ Then you are notafraid of being poor ?” 

Awice had touched a sore point. 

“T should prefer waiting till Jesse was 
better off, of course ; but——” 

Amice sighed. 

“It is the gold again,” she said, under 
her breath. “It is beginning to be the 
ruin of other people.” 

At that moment Mrs. Kestell’s bell rang, 
and Symee had to run off. : 

Several strange things happened this 
evening. 

Mr. Kestell appeared to forget his usual 
habit of coming to the drawing-room before 
dinner; and it was Amice on whose arm 
Mrs. Kestell leant. , 

He even kept the ladies waiting a minute 
before he joined them. Then he seemed 
brighter and more talkative than he had 
done for some weeks. There was quite a 
flow of conversation. He apologised for 
his unpunctuality by saying he had some 
letters to finish for the late post; and he 
even addressed some kind enquiries to 
Amice about her poor people. 

“Didn’t I hear you say, my dear, that 
some of the Moors were going to emi- 
grate?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

‘“‘ Well, they will want to be rigged out, 
I suppose. Where are they going ?” 





* To Queensland.” 

‘*And imagine, papa,” put in Elva, with 
the bright, sympathetic smile that was 
usually the herald of her speech when she 
addressed her father, ‘‘ Mrs, Eagle Ben- 
nison has been to them, as the secretary of 
the T.A.P.S., to see if they will begin at 
once to receive instruction. Mrs. Moor 
declined, saying she was too busy to be 
bothered with ladies’ new-fangled ideas,” 

“TI do think, Josiah, that you ought to 

speak to Mrs. Eagle Bennison about these 
odd societies. Mr. Heaton is so good- 
natured, he allows people to go their own 
way.” 
“Anyhow the Moors want some sub- 
stantial help, so, Amice, spend up to 
twenty pounds for them. Every family 
that goes out of England is so much gain 
to the country, as each colonist is worth 
five to eight pounds to the mother country 
in exports. We ought to have State-aided 
colonisation; but the Government prefer 
wasting the public money over workhouse 
tramps, to giving this came money for 
lasting benefit.” 

Amice did not assent, or even say thank 
you; and Elva could not help being sorry 
that her sister responded so little to her 
father’s kind thoughtfulness. Perhaps 
when she, Elva, was married, these two so 
dear to her would learn to underatand each 
other better. 

At this moment Jones re-entered the 
room, 

“If you please, sir, there’s a man come 
from Greystone, from the landlord of the 
‘Three Feathers,’ to say the man Button 
died to-day at five o'clock.” 

“Poor man!” exclaimed Elva, ‘ Why, 
papa, in spite of all you have done for him, 
he has not pulled through.” 

Mr. Kestell sighed gently. Was it from 
sympathy or relief? No one there asked 
this question. 

“Poor fellow. Well, he certainly re- 
ceived serious internal injury in that rail- 
way accident. Tell the messenger that I 
will pay his funeral expenses. I expect 
that is the meaning of the announcement.” 

Elva was silent for a little time. The 
thought of that railway accident brought 
back her anxiety and her great joy, also 
the remembrance of Walter Akister, which 
was not pleasant. He was away, now, and 
she seemed more able to breathe freely 
when she walked out. 

‘Has he any relations?” she asked. 

‘Oh, I suppose, at Westacre Lands, ke 
may have cousins.” 
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Amice looked up, and gazed at her 
father. At this moment she knew the 
igh she had heard was one of relief, and 
then she hated berself for the thought 

“Now, darling, you are going to bed,” 
suid Mr. Kestell to his wife after dinner. 
“You look wred, and Dr. Pink said you 
must be careful.” 

There was the usual attendance on his 
wife, the same loving thought for her, 
which sent a new thrill of happiness into 
Elva’s heart. She thought: 

‘Hoel will be like that, I hope; there 
is something so infinitely tender in such 
love.” 

And, thus thinking, she sat down to 
write to ber lover, whilst Amice took out 
some work for the Moors’ equipment. 

“You might have thanked papa,” said 
Elva, presently, looking away from her 
writing. 

“I did not mean to use the money, 80 
I thought it better to say nothing.” 

“ Not accept twenty pounds, Amice 

“No. Please, Elva, believe me that 
the money would do them more harm 
than good.” 

Elva laughed. . 

“Dreadfally 4 la Thomas-a-Kempis. 
Anyhow, keep the offer a secret, or the 
Moors will not endorse your decision.” 

Then the two relap-ed into the silence 
of perfect sympathy, such a silence as few 
can give us except those who love us per- 
fectly. 

How long after this was it that Mr. 
Kestell’s staps were heard, Elva could not 
remember afterwards; but she was just 
writing “Your own loving Elva,” when 
her father said : 

‘* Elva, dearest, come into the study. I 
want you.” 

And she rose at once, and walked 
quickly across the hall. 


. 


CHAPTER XXXV. AT AN END. 


Mr. KESTELL was not seated by the fire 
or at his table when Elva entered. Every- 
thing in the room was as usual; the shaded 
lamp on the table, the ironwork candelabras 
near the chimney-piece, which had been 
brought by a grateful client from Venice, 
held lighted candles, the fire burned brightly, 
and the hearth was shining and newly- 
swept. The old bureau in the corner stood 
firm and solid in its place, like a trusted 
friend, the bookcases were also like familiar 
surroundings, valued without being thought 
of separately. 





Elva, as she entered, seemed to embellish 
it all, just as a master-touch in a dull 
picture will make the whole beautiful. 
Since her engagement much of her im- 
petuosity had disappeared, or rather this 
sign of unsatisfied longing had been merged 
into thorough expectant happiness. She 
was rather moulding herself too much on 
Hoel. Some of the old Elva had gone 
out of the picture, but it was there, ready 
to reassert itself; for character is almost 
hike matter, indestructible; it has more 
than seven lives, and dies hard, if indeed 
it can be killed. 

“Here I am, papa. Have I come to 
prescribe? You knowI am a much better 
doctor for you than the ancient Pink” 

She shut the door, and came towards her 
father who remained there so motionless. 
Suddenly Elva looked up and saw that 
something was the matter. All the gaiety 
exhibited at dinner was gone. The grey, 
ashy look on the face, and the dull lustre 
in her father’s eyes were very visible. 

“Papa, papa,” she cried, and took both 
his hands in hers, and drew him towards 
the fire, “Sit down, darling; sit down. 
What is the matter ?” 

He obeyed her, and there came to her 
mind a former scene when she had told 
him that she would rather be the daughter 
of Kestell of Greystone than any lady of 
title. 

Mr. Kestell made an effort to speak. 
He had not meant to give way. On the 
contrary, for several hours he had been 
bracing himself to be very strong. 

“Hush, dear; it is nothing. One of 
my little sudden attacks. Lock the door, 
Elva, and let no one interrupt us.” 

Elva rose from her knees, and with a 
trembling hand obeyed. For the first 
time, something of the strange mystery 
came over her without her being aware of 
it in so many words. When she came 
back to her father’s side she was deadly 

ale. 

“Sit down, dear; there, close to me; 
but just give mea few drops out of that 
bottle. Thank you. Your mother is up- 
stairs ; she will know nothing of this.” 

“Of course not, papa; but what is it? 
Please tell me quickly, I never was very 
patient. I am not like Amice.” 

Mr. Kestell looked for one moment into 
his child’s face, and the expression of his 
eyes was like that of some dumb animal 
who begs for forgiveness. 

‘iva, my dearest child, you have never 
given me a moment’s anxiety, and you can 
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never know what I would give at this 
moment to spare you pain; but—but I 
cannot. Good Heavens! that just when 
we were happy, when things might have 
gone on to the end, this should happen. 
Child ! how can I spare you the news 3” 

“ What news?” 

Elva grasped a thousand possibilities, 
and tried to choose. Had they lost money ? 
Was Rushbrook to be sold? Had Jones 
turned into a thief? or what—what ’ 
Never did one of these ideas connect itself 
with Hoel. 

“I want you to be brave and to spare 
your mother. I have lived for that all 
my life.” 

“You know I will,” said Elva, im- 
patiently, so great was the tension of her 
nerves. ‘I always have; for your sake, 
papa, I would do it still more. But tell 
me at once.” 

Mr. Kestell rose again and put a trem- 
bling hand on his daughter’s shoulder. 

“T will. But think a little of your 
father, child. Your pain is doubled in 
him.” 

“ My pain! What do you mean, papa! 
Our pain—what touches you touches us 
all—all except mamma; and I know she 
must be spared.” 

** No, Elva, this is yours, child. Willa 
double portion of my love make up for it? 
I could do everything but sacrifice your 
mother. You were so happy; you could 
not know that Mr. Fenner——” 

“Mr. Fenner—Hoel!” Elva sprang up 
with fierce energy. ‘‘ Papa, you do not 
know what you are saying. If it’s about 
Hoel, tell me at once. Is he ill, or— 
or——” 

She could not say dead ; a cold shudder 
stopped her words on her lips. 

“No, no, not ill, not dead, That 
would be better. But—he refuses to— 
to——” the words came thick and slow 
—‘he wishes to break off your engage- 
ment.” 

Elva drew back two paces, as if her 
father’s words were an insult to her and 
her lover. She even laughed, so absurd 
did the idea appear, and the laugh hurt 
Mr. Kestell more than tears would have 
done. Elva would not believe him. 

“Papa, please don’t say anything so 
foolish. Hoel and I have had no quarrel, 
we are perfectly at one in everything, 
Either you have quite, quite misunderstood 
some hasty words of his, or else you are 
dreaming, or ill, Not for a moment do I 
believe you, and you must be witness that 





I say so. I will not do Hoel such a wrong 
—no, not for an instant.” 

She was the old Eiva now—tall, and 
straight, and defiant; her cheeks, so pale 
a moment before, glowed with righteous 
indignation ; she was standing up for 
Hoel’s honour as well as her own. 

“No, dear, I am not mistaken, I—I 
wish I were. His letter is quite plain, 
quite decisive. I want you to try and hide 
this from your mother, Elva, we must 
think of her.” 

Mr. Kestell repeated the words, as if 
this idea were the only thing he could 
feel certain about—to save his wife from 
all sorrow. 

Elva became really impatient. 

“ Papa, it is cruel of you to try me like 
this. You know, as well as I do, that the 
thing is impossible ; that Hoel and I have 
never had a word of difference.” She 
paused, for she remembered those few 
words about Walter Akister, but that was 
so silly, that she would not retract. ‘ Why 
should he suddenly write to you and break 
off our engagement? I repeat it—I do 
not believe a word of it. Let me see his 
letter. You have given me no reason, and 
you know, he must have said something. 
Where is it ” 

Mr. Kestell made no attempt to give it 
to her. 

“ His uncle died, and did not sign his 
will. Mr. Fenner expected to be his heir.” 

“Oh, is that all.” Elva drew a deep 
sigh of relief. ‘Hoel is rather ridiculous 
about money. He said he was so glad you 
were only going to give us a little to begin 
with, as it was nice to be alike in every- 
thing. I don’t care about money, so it 
made no difference to me. But even if his 
uncle has been so mean, you will not follow 
his example, papa? You have always said 
Amice and I should share alike; and I 
suppose we are rich? Or is it——-? yes, 
it must be, papa. You have lost money, 
and you have told Hoel, and he has some 
ridiculous idea about my not living as I 
have been accustomed to do. He has an 
honourable man’s idea of honour just a 
little exaggerated. Have we lost money ? 
You know I am not afraid of the truth; I 
am not ill, like mamma,” 

Elva flung out the words defiantly. 

“No; we have had no losses.” 

“Then Hoel thinks he has too little 
money to accept all mine? Ridiculous!” 

** Yes, that’s it,” said Mr. Kestell, catch- 
ing at a straw; “he has false ideas of 
honour.” 
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“ But no, he can’t have. We went over 
all that before, and he quite, quite under- 
stood my feeling. Papa, don’t be cruel ; 
show me his letter.” 

“ He enclosed a letter for you, my poor 
child, Will you have it ?” 

Mr. Kestell drew an envelope out of his 
pocket, and held it out to Elva. For one 
moment she hesitated. Was this some 
new trap laid for her? What was hap- 
pening? She could not realise it in the 
least. She was not Elva; she was some 
one else going through this scene. 

Very, very slowly she held out her hand 
and took it. 

“Read it, dear,” said her father, sitting 
down and shading his face with his hand. 


Elva did not sit down; she even walked 


away as far as possible from her father, 
and very slowly opened the letter. Yes, it 
was sealed with a little signet ring which 
Hoel always wore, engraved with his 
initials, She took care even now not to 
break the seal. Her eyes became dim, so 
that, for a few seconds, she remained 
staring at the words without taking in the 
least meaning. At last she read these 
words : 

“My DEAR Etva,—For the last time I 
must write it. Your father will tell you 
what I cannot say; but, believe me, 
nothing that has gone before this was false. 
It was true, as you were true. Why were 
we to love only to end like this? and yet I 
cannot fight against Fate. I cannot think, 
I cannot say more than that it is best for 
both of us. Wecould not have been happy 
with the knowledge that I was indebted to 
your father for support. I would do much 
and suffer much; but, not this, I cannot 
see you suffer. I shall suffer, but at least 
I shall not inflict suff-ring on you. Better 
now, than later, Elva, when we know that 
nothing could undo the past. Yet now, 
what will you think of me? I dare not 
dwell on that—I dare not. I have begged 
for a long leave of absence, and no one 
shall know my address. Do not write; I 
could not bear it. Leaving you, I leave 
all that made life beautiful What will 
you think—what can you think? I cannot 
bear to believe you will blame me; and yet 
you must do so. There is no blame 
attached to you. You are innocent of this, 
entirely ; but, Elva, let the world think it 
is your doing, or no—put the blame where 
you like; at least believe, if you can, 
that by doing this, and by asking this, I 
am sparing you greater misery. 

“ Good-bye ; I dare not say more ; I dare 








not see you. My resolution would break 
down, and all my life, at least, I have 
believed that my purpose was right. Why 
was I beguiled? Elva, you are good and 
generous, forgive, and, if you can, forget 
one who has so unwillingly given you and 
himself this pain. I am distracted. I can 
hardly believe in my own identity. 
“ HOEL FENNER.” 

From behind his shading hand Mr. 
Kestell had been intently watching his 
daughter. 

“Elva, what does he say?” he asked, 
trying to steady his voice. 

“ Nothing. I don’t know. It is all a 
mystery. Oh, papa, papa, can you explain 
it?” And with a gasp, as if she were 
being suddenly suffocated, Elva fell on her 
knees before her father, and laid her head 
on his knees. 

“ Hush, darling! It is some false idea ; 
but it is irrevocable. He was utterly un- 
worthy of you—utterly. You must forget 
him.” 

“ Forget him, papa!” 

“ Yes, darling. You see he gives you 
no explanation, does he ¢” 

“No. Papa, papa, I do not believe it ; 
it is a dreadful plot. Who has done this % 
No, no, it cannot be true. Hoel, Hoel! I 
trusted him entirely! I will write, I must 
write ; he will understand that it cannot 
be a case of money between us. I did not 
love him at first, he taught me to love 
him; and now I cannot, cannot believe 
it. ” 

Mr. Kestell almost groaned ; his child’s 
words seemed more than he could bear, 
and suddenly Elva remembered him. 

She raised her head and took hold of his 
hand. 

‘Papa, I was forgetting you. You have 
always been so good, so very good to me. 
I could not help saying all this; only now 
even, though, I really don’t believe it. It 
will come right, won’t it? God won’t let 
me suffer like this. It is wicked of me to 
believe it, even against Hoel. There is 
some explanation I cannot understand. If 
I could go to him and just hear him talk, I 
know he would understand what my love 
is. Papa, you know. You have given it 
to mamma all your life. You can under- 
stand.” 

“No, no, child. She is my wife, That 
is very different. You will, in time, 


forget.” 
Elva was angry now. 
“Forget! If I do, I shall not be dif. 


ferent ; but please don’t let us say any 
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I will write to Hoel. He cannot 
be gone yet. He will come here. Of 
course he will. If I only knew what he 
means I could tell better what to say. It 
is a bad dream.” 

She rose up and walked towards the 
door. She could not sit still, Mr. Kestell 
said nothing, and something in his silence 
struck her, 

“Papa, you are not thinking hard things 
of Hoel, are you? I am sorry I spoke out 
my thoughts. I was taken by surprise. 
He is quite incapable of being dishonour- 
able, quite. He fancies his own honour is 
touched—how, I do not know; but I feel 
sure it is that. He will see reason when 
I write to him. Poor Hoel! When he 
comes down, you will not be angry with 
him, will you? Promise me.” 

“ Elva, can’t you see, a man who writes 
like that means what he says. He will 
never come. He is utterly unworthy of 
you. Child, do not make yourself more 
unhappy by hoping. He is a—a a 

“ Hush, papa, don’t say the word. Hoel 
could never be a scoundrel, 1 am sure of 
that, quite sure. You will see that I am 
right, when I get his answer. Now, I 


more. 


.promise I will say nothing to mamma; we 


will keep all this worry from her. Why, 
of course, true love never runs smooth. 
I should have believed ours had not been 
true if a 

“Elva, don’t. Listen. Hoel Fenner’s 
mind is made up. He is leaving England. 
He has treated you badly ; I never wish to 
see him again. He will never re-enter this 
house Never.” 

“But our wedding will be here,” said 
Elva, slowly, as if all the past remarks had 
been forgotten. 

“Good Heavens,” said the master of 
Rushbrook, sinking down into his chair, 
“if I could have foreseen! Elva, won’t 
you pity me a little; do you think I 
would deceive you in this? No, child, 
Mr. Fenner will never return, never ; it is 
not your fault, but, indeed, believe me, it 
is best so, he is not a man to forgive. 
Leave me now, I cannot bear any more, 
he is unworthy of you. In his place, 
what should I care?” 

Elva did not understand these words; 
but she saw that her father looked terribly 
ill and crushed. Her love for him was too 
great to leave him in this condition. She 
came back and laid her face against his, 

‘Papa, don’t make yourself ill for my 
sake. Let us say no more till Hoel’s 
answer comes. I will be brave for your 





sake.” But, alas, at this moment her love 
crushed him more than her anger. 

“Tnank you, darling,” he said, “I shall 
get better soon; leave me now, I want 
nothing.” 

When the door had shut, Mr. Kestell 
rose and paced his room very slowly. The 
slight exercise did him good—it helped 
him to bear the intense strain which made 
all his perceptions so acute. He took 
Hoel’s letter from his pocket, and once 
more read these words—words which he 
could not have shown to Elva. 

“Why I will never touch a penny of 
your money, you, sir, must know; I can- 
not tell your daughter, neither can I re- 
quire you to tell her. I am powerless, I 
cannot redeem my word to her, and I will 
not clear myself at the expense of her life- 
long happiness. I cannot hide anything 
from my wife. I will not make her hate 
me by giving my true reasons. 

“For the rest, I leave myself in your 
hands. The enclosed note will sound 
strange to her; but in saving my honour 
and hers I shall appear, what I am not— 
a traitor to myself and others. I can but 
prove the contrary to you by my absence 
and my silence,” 

“What does he know?” groaned Mr. 
Kestell. ‘‘ It seemed an impossible chance. 
Who has put the links together. Button 
is dead, Jesse could not, and Amice 
no, no, it cannot be my own daughter; 
but, for Eiva’s sake, I can still bear it. 
Oshers love her, must love her, better. In 
his place, ab! in his place——” 





SOME FAMOUS HORSES IN LEGEND 
AND LITERATURE. 


MEN have shown the high estimation in 
which they hold the horse by preserving 
the names of certain famous horses with 
almost as much care as those of their famous 
riders, Two thousand years have passed 
since the great Macedonian conqueror 
carried his victorious armies to the banks 
of the Indus, and yet we still cherish the 
memory of Bucephalus, his favourite 
steed. Who dves not recollect that he 
died at the age of thirty ; that his sorrow- 
ing master built as his mausoleum the 
city of Bucepbala; that he would allow 
no one but Alexander to mount him, and 
that he always dropped on his knees to 
take up his imperial master ? - 

Scarcely inferior in renown is Babicca, 
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the horse of the great Spanish champion, 
Ray Diaz, the Cid. In an old Spanish 
ballad, the latter, in an excess of loyalty, 
offers him to his sovereign : 


O King, the thing is shameful, that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile himself should Babieca 


ride, 
~~ neither Spain nor Araby would another charger 
ring 

So good as he ; and, certes, the best befits my King. 

But that you may behold him, and know him to 
the core, 

T’ll make him go as he was wont when his nostrils 
smelt the Moor. 


But when the King and his people see 
the Cid, mounted on his high-mettled steed, 
and guiding him with his little finger, while 
he curvets and caracoles and thunders over 
the sward, they agree that the pair must 
not be separated : 

Ne’er had they looked on horseman might to this 


knight come near, 
Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 


The chroniclers have duly celebrated the 
destrier, or war-horse, of William the 
Conqueror, which he rode at the Battle of 
Hastings ; but I do not remember that they 
have recorded his name. He was a gift 
from King Alfonso of Spain ; such a gift as 
a Prince might give and a Prince receive. 
As William bestrode him on the day that 
decided the fate of England, his knights 
and nobles broke out in loud murmurs 
of admiration. Their feelings were well 
expressed by Hamon, Vicomte de Thonars, 
who exclaimed : 

“Never did knight bear lance more 
gracefully, or manage his horse with greater 
skill |’ 

But, in the stress of the fight, a spear- 
thrust from Gyrth, King Harold’s butcher, 
stretched this noble steed upon the ground. 

There was another horse, also unnamed, 
on that memorable field, which I may notice 
in passing. He was ridden by the minstrel- 
knight, Taillefer, who spurred him in 
advance of the Norman array, as the 
“ Roman de Rou ” tells us : 


His battle-horse he spurs amain 

That day on Senlac’s fatal plain, 
With jaws so wide the Saxon coward 
Trembled lest he should be devoured ! 


Keeping to historic horses, I may name 
Roan Barbary, the famous horse of Richard 
the Second ; ‘‘the noble horse as white as 
snow,” which carried Henry the Fifth on 
the great day of Agincourt ; and the horse 
ridden by Jeanne D’Arc, which was also 
white, as became her virginal purity. Then 
there are the gallant steeds which belonged 
to the King-maker, the Earl of Warwick. 





At Towton, where the White Rose triumphed 
mainly through the Earl’s generalship and 
courage, he rode a horse named Malech ; 
and, at the crisis of the battle, when the 
Lancastrians were gaining the upper hand, 
inspired his men to renewed effort by 
killing his horse, to show that he would 
rather die than retreat. Here is Mons- 
trelet’s description of the incident : 

“The Earl, hearing that his uncle was 
slain, and his men defeated, cried out with 
tears, ‘I pray to God that He will receive 
the souls of all who die in this battle ;’ 
then exclaimed, ‘Dear Lord God, I have 
none other succour but Thine in this world 
now, Who art my Creator and Redeemer ; 
I ask vengeance, therefore, at Thy hands!’ 
Tnen, drawing his sword, he kissed the 
cross at the handle, and said to his men: 
‘Whoever chooses to return home may, 
for I shall live or die this day with such 
as may like to remain with me.’ On 
saying this he dismounted, and killed his 
horse with his sword.” 

This exploit was frequently performed by 
the medizval heroes; and Warwick him- 
self repeated it at Barnet, his last field, 
when he rode his favourite black destrier, 
Saladin, an animal of great size and 
beauty. 

‘* He kissed the destrier on his frontal,” 
says Lord Lytton, in his brilliant historical 
romance of “The Last of the Barons,” 
and Saladin, as if conscious of the coming 
blow, bent his proud head humbly, and 
licked his lord’s steel-clad hand. So asso- 
ciated together had been horse and horse- 
man, that, had it been a human sacrifice, 
the bystanders could not have been 
more moved. And when, covering the 
charger’s eyes with one hand, the Earl’s 
dagger descended, bright and rapid, a 
groan went through the ranks. But the 
effect was unspeakable! The men knew 
at once that to them, and them alone, their 
lord entrusted his fortunes and his life, 
and they were moved to more than mortal 
daring.” 

The favourite horse of Richard the Third 
was called ‘White Surrey.” There are 
other historical horses—if I may so call 
them — of which one would gladly have 
learned something: as, for instance, the 
steed which Hernando Cortez rode on his 
great victory over the Aztecs, whom the 
Spanish chargers filled with wild dismay ; 
that of Gustavus Adolphus, when he re- 
ceived his death wound at Lutzen ; that of 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen ; and of John 
Hampden, as he rode away, mortally 
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wounded, from Chalgrove Field, through 
the green glades, and under the shadow of 
the beech-trees ; that of Sobieski, when he 
led his Polish warriors to the deliverance 
of Vienna; that of Marlborough, when he 
crushed the armies of France and Bohemia 
at Blenheim. 

William the Third was riding his 
favourite horse, Sorrel, in the park of 
Hampton Court, when he met with bis 
fatal accident. “He urged his horse,” 
says Macaulay, “to strike into a gallop 
just at the spot where a mole had been at 
work. Sorrel stumbled on the mole-hill, 
and went down on his knees, The King 
fell off, and broke. his collar-bone.” The 
Jacobites celebrated Sorrel in many a bitter 
pasquinade, as if the poor horse had been 
the willing agent of his Royal master’s 
death. 

At the battle of the Alma—if Mr. King- 
lake may be trusted—Lord Raglan and 
his horse turned the tide of victory in 
favour of the Allies, by ascending a knoll 
right within the midst of the Russian 
position, and thus impressing the enemy 
with a sense of defeat, ‘ The knoll stood 
out bold and plain. It was clear that even 
from afar the enemy would make out that 
it was crowned by a group of plumed 
officers; and, Lord Raglan’s imagination 
being so true, and so swift, as to gift him 
with the faculty of knowing how, in given 
circumstances, other men must needs be 
thinking and feeling, it hardly cost him a 
moment to infer that this apparition of a 
few horsemen on the spur of a hill was 
likely to govern the enemy’s fate.” 

Bat let us now see what kind of a figure 
the horse makes in poetry, and fiction, 
and legendary lore. The field is too wide 
for any exhaustive survey of it to be made 
in the narrow space ai our disposal, hut a 
glance here and there will convince the 
reader of its interesting character. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs seems to 
ring throughout the rolling verse of the 
“Tliad.” The poet everywhere treats the 
horse with conspicuous respect. Too noble 
an animal to be used as an appendage to the 
waggon or the plough, we read of him only 
once as employed for riding. To draw 
the war-chariot into the clash of spears 
and swords was the purpose for which 
he was almost exclusively reared. No 
vulgar hands were permitted to touch him. 
In Olympus, even the great goddess Hera 
disdains not to tend and feed him; on 
earth the Princes and Nobles of the land 
make him their charge—or Princesses, like 





Andromache, With what wonderful power 
and variety does Homer draw picture upon 
picture—so like, and yet so unlike—of the 
sweep of the chariots across the dusty 
plain! We see the chief, stalwart and 
erect, with his shining helm upon his head, 
and his shield covering his broad breast, 
prepared to meet his adversary with sword, 
javelin, or axe, while the charioteer leans 
over the open rail- work in front, gathering 
up the reins, and with whip and voice 
stimulating his “ champing steeds” into a 
wild, fierce gallop, until a well-aimed spear 
hurls him headlong, and the warrior by 
his side, dragged down by hostile hands, is 
slain or taken\ prisoner, and his horses 
driven by the victor to his own camp! 
There are scores of such pictures, yet each 
so different in detail as to impress the 
reader with an agreeable idea of novelty 
and freshness. Let us take one of them— 
the capture of Adrastus. It will serve as 
an example: 
His horses, scared 

And rushing wildly o’er the plain, amid 

The tangled tamarisk-scrub his chariot broke, 

Sn pping the pole ; they with the flying crowd 

Held cityward their course ; he from the car 


Hurled headlong, prostrate lay beside the wheel, 
Prone on his face in dust. 


We read elsewhere of Agamemnon’s 
“ brass-mounted car and champing horses ;” 
of Democoén’s “ high-bred mares,” whom 
he left among the rich pastures of Abydos ; 
of “the eager steeds” of young Aineas, 
great Anchises’ son— 


From those descended which all-seeing Jove 
On Tros, for Ganymede his son, bestowed, 


and also of “the flying steeds with golden 
frontlets crowned,” which drew the chariot 
of Ares to high Olympus, “seat of the 
gods immortal.” 

There are also the sleek-skinned coursers 
of Atrides—Xunthos, and Balios, fleeter 
than the winds, and the matchless Pidasos 
—and the three swift-footed steeds which 
drew the chariot of Hector—Podorge, the 
cream-coloured Galathé, and the fiery 
Ethon. 

It must be observed that, in the Old 
Testament, as in the Iliad, the horse is 
never mentioned except for military pur- 
poses. In that splendid description in 
the Book of Job—the finest, perhaps to 
be found in any literature—it is the battle 
horse which is present to the writer’s 
mind, as he pictures the thunder which 
clothes his neck, his lofty leaps and 
bounds, his terrible snorting: “ He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and 
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rage ; neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among 
the trumpets, ha, ha! And he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunders of the 
captains and the shouting.” 

In the great Latin epic, the horse does 
not figure so conspicuously as in the Iliad ; 
but the references suffice to testify to the 
honour in which he was held by the 
Romans. We read of the son of King 
Priam as mounted ‘fon Thracian steed 
with spots of white.” Iulus rides ‘a 
courser of Tyrian race.” The Latin King 
bestows on Atineas a magnificent chariot 
and “twin horses of ethereal soul, with 
nostrils breathing flames of fire.” 

In the old classic mythology, the horses 
of Castor and Pollux are the coal-black 
Cykaros—with white legs and tail—and 
Harpagos, the fleet-footed. Pluto’s black 
car is driven by Abaster (remote from 
the stars), and Allatos (the inaccessible). 
Through space the burning wheels of the 
solar chariot are whirled by the fiery-red 
ZEthon, by Lampes (the light of day), and 
by Amathia (the swift), By the way, in 


the Norse fable-world, the horses of the 
Sun are called Awakar (the splendid), and 


Alsvidur (the all-burning); and Odin’s 
grey horse, which, with its eight legs—that 
is, the eight principal points from which 
the wind blows—speeds over land and sea, 
bears the name of Sleipnir. 

In the myths of Muhammedanism, we 
come upon the milk-white steed, Al Borak, 
on which Muhammad rose from earth to 
the seventh heaven, She had a human 
face, with horse’s cheeks and eagle’s wings; 
every pace she took was equal in length to 
the farthest space man’s vision can cover. 
Haizum is given as the name of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel’s horse. 

We read in the old Teutonic fairy stories 
of Comrade, the steed which bears Fortunio 
through all her adventures, Doughty Sir 
Bevis of Southampton bestrides the horse 
Hirondel, or Arundel, which, as his name 
implies, is swift as a swallow; and the 
four sons of Aymon rejoice in the pos- 
session of Bayard, which accommodates 
his proportions according as one or more 
of bis young masters want to mount him. 

Fairy stories remind me of the great 
Italian epics, which seem to me conceived 
and executed in the true spirit of fairy 
lore. Their characters—heroes and heroines, 
magicians, cruel Princes, faithful knights 
—bhave much of the delightful vagueness, 
inconsequence, and unreality of the fairy 
dramatis persone ; while the scenes 





through which they pass — enchanted 
forests, magic fountains, caves, gardens, 
and beautiful streams — are as full of 
marvel and mystery as those associated 
with Jack the Giant Killer, Fortunio, or 
the Princess with the Golden Locks, 

In Boiardo’s poem of ‘Orlando Inam- 
morato” (Orlando in “- the horse is 
very much to the fore. Full of fire and 
fierceness, and beautiful beyond compare, 
is Cornuria — so called from his horned 
forehead—which belongs to the Knight of 
the Sun. The next best in the world is 
Rondart ; and of high renown are Sisifalto, 
the steed of Agramonte ; and Maltofelloni, 
owned by the traitor Gan. 

Ariosto, in his ‘Orlando Furioso” 
(Orlando Mad), describes the horse with 
great spirit. Bayardo, Rinaldo’s famous 
steed, 


Who clears the bush and stream with furious force, 
And whatsoever else impedes his course ; 


Astolpho’s courser, Rabicano, “ who prints 
not grass, prints not the driven snow, so 
swift and light is his course ;’ Brandamont’s 
horse, Butolda ; and Orlando’s Brigliadoro 
(the golden-bridled). In Pulci’s burlesque 
epic of “ Morgante Maggiore,” Orlando’s 
horse is named Rondell. 

Cervantes, in “ Don Quixote,” ridicules, 
with happy effect, the exaggerated de- 
scriptions of the romantic poets. The 
Knight of La Mancha, before he starts on 
his career of chivalry, pays a visit to his 
charger, and, although this animal had 
more blemishes than the horse of Gonda, 
which “tantum pellis et ossa fuit” (was 
only skin and bone), yet, in his eyes, 
neither the Bucephalus of Alexander, nor 
the Cid’s Babieca, could be compared with 
him. Four days was he deliberating upon 
what name he should give him, for, as he 
said to himself, it would be very improper 
that a horse so excellent, appertaining to a 
knight so famous, should be without an 
appropriate name. He, therefore, en- 
deavoured to find out one that should ex- 
press what he had been before he belonged 
to a knight-errant, and also what he now 
was. He finally determined upon Rozin- 
ante, a'name, in his opinion, lofty, sonorous, 
and full of meaning, imputing that he had 
been only a “ rozin,” a drudge horse, before 
his present condition; but that now he 
was “ before” all the rozins in the world ! 

In English poetry we first meet with the 
horse in Chaucer’s verse. In “ Troilus 
and Cressida” he figures under the name 
of ‘ Bayard ;” and we hear the clatter o7 
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hoofs, and the jingle of bridle-bells in the 
prologue to “The Canterbury Tales.” 
Passing on to the Elizabethan writers, we 
come upon some picturesque sketches in 
Spenser's “Faery Queen.” As, for in- 
stance, when the Red Cross Knight pricks 
across the plain : 


His angry steed doth chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield. 


And there are some spirited allusions in 
more than one of the elder dramatists, 
from Beaumont and Fletcher to Ford and 
Shirley, which I have no space to quote or 
particularise. Shakespeare, however, is 
the only one who approaches the subject 
with exact and sympathetic knowledge. I 
will not go into the hackneyed passage in 
“ Venus and Adonis,” where the “ points ” 
of a perfect animal are insisted upon with 
the accuracy of an expert, and the felicity 
of a great poet. But I shall ask leave to 
refresh the reader’s recollection of a certain 
acene in “Henry the Fifth,” where the 
Dauphin enthusiastically recites the fine 
qualities of his “prince of palfreys.” None 
but a man who knew and loved the horse 
could have penned this fervent passage : 
“T will not change my horse,” says the 
Dauphin, “with any that treads but in 
four pasterns. Ca ha! he bounds from 
the earth as if his entrails were hairs; le 
cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les narines 
de feu! When I bestride him, I soar, I 
am a hawk; he trots the air; the earth 
sings when he touches it ; the basest horn 
of his hoof is more musical than the pipe 
of Hermes... It is a beast for Perseus ; 
he is pure air and fire... The man hath 
no wit that cannot, from the rising of the 
lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary 
deserved praise on my palfrey.” Like the 
Neapolitan Prince in the ‘“ Merchant of 
Venice,” “ he doth nothing but talk of his 
horse.” 

In “Troilus and Cressida” occurs an 
allusion to one of Hector’s steeds: ‘ Now 
he fights on Galathé, his horse.” Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, in “Twelfth Night,” 
reveals to us that he owns a grey horse, 
named Capulet. And Lafeu, in “ All’s 
Well That Ends Well,” speaks of his bay, 
Curtal. The name of Falstaff’s steed is 
nowhere given, nor any description of him, 
though one could have wished for informa- 
tion respecting the much-enduring animal 
which bore that “mountain of flesh!” 
Was he a cart-horse ? 

Certainly he must have been the very 
antithesis—so to speak—of the lank and 





starveling nag that carried Hudibras in 
Butler’s immortal satire; yet had so 
doughty a spirit that as Alexander's 
Bucephalus 


Would kneel and stoop 
(Some write) to take his rider up 
So Hudibras his (’tis well known 
Would often do to sit him down ! 


This is highly rhetorical ; but, at least, 
it shows the horse in a light worthy of his 
strength and swiftness. 

In Dryden’s version of “The Knight’s 
Tale,” he mounts Emetrius, King of 
Inde, 

On a gay courser, goodly to behold, 
The Sete of his horse embossed with barbarous 

gold 5 
and in his description of the preparations 
for the tournament, he tells us how 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard, 


The coursers pawed the ground with restless feet, 
And snorting foamed, and champed the golden bit. 


In “The Flower and the Leaf,” the 
watrior train rode on barbed steeds in 
proud array, and 


So fierce they drove, their coursers were so fleet, 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 


Nine Royal Knights succeeded : 


Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed ; 

In golden armour glorious to behold... . 

Their surcoats of white ermine fur were made; 

With cloth of gold between that cast a glittering 
shade. 

The trappings of their steeds were of the same... 


a bright and martial scene, worthy of Sir 
John Gilbert’s spirited brush and vivid 
canvas. 

The rapid survey which I am attempting 
in this paper now brings me to James 
Thomson’s glowing picture of a high-bred 
steed : 


Tossing high his head, 
And by the well known joy to distant plains 
Attracted strong, at once he bursts away ; 
O’er rocks and woods and craggy mountains flies ; 
And, neighing, on the aérial summit takes 
The exciting gale ; then, steep-descending, cleaves 
The headlong torrents foaming down the hills. 


With a mere allusion to the noble- 
spirited Ukraine steed, on the back of 
which Byron’s ‘‘ Mazeppa” takes his head- 
long ride, and the palfrey which forms the 
name-subject of Leigh Hunt’s picturesque 
poem, I must pass on to the field of modern 
fiction ; and even there my gleanings must 
be few and far between. Fielding, one of 
the manliest of men and writers, intro- 
duces the horse as one who loved him. 
But my first reference must rather be to 
Smollett’s sketch of the happy steed which 
bore Sir Lancelot Greaves, his caricature of 
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Don Quixote. ‘Sir Lancelot,” he says, 
“attended by the other knight, proceeded 
to the stable, from whence, with his own 
hands, he drew forth one of his best horses, 
a fine, mettlesome sorrel, who had got blood 
in him, ornamented with rich trappings. 
In a trice the two knights were mounted. 
The trumpets having sounded a charge, 
the stranger pronounced, with a loud voice, 
‘God preserve this gallant Knight in all 
his honourable achievements ; and may he 
long continue to press the sides of his new- 
adopted steed, which I denominate Bron- 
zomuata, hoping that he will rival in 
swiftness and spirit Bayardo, Brigliadoro, 
or any other steed of past or present 
chivalry.” 

In “ Tristram Shandy,” Sterne’s parson, 
Yorick, makes himself the country talk by 
his breach of decorum against himself, his 
station, and his office; namely, “in never 
appearing better, or otherwise mounted, 
than upon a lean, sorry jackass of a horse, 
value about one pound fifteen shillings. 
As he never carried one single ounce of 
flesh on his own bones, being altogether as 
spare a figure as his beast, he would some- 
times insist upon it that the horse was as 
good as the rider deserved—that they were 
centaur-like—both of a piece.” 

I need not dwell upon the excellent, if 
homely animal which Moses Primrose, 
in the immortal “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
rides to the fair, and with so much com- 
mercial sagacity barters for a gross of green 
spectacles. He is known to everybody. I 
think that “ Nobbs”— Nohbs, the wonderful 
horse on which Doctor Dove, in Southey’s 
delightful medley of wisdom and humour, 
* The Doctor,” descants with such an abun. 
dance of learning—is less familiar : 

“ He was of a good tall stature ; his head 
lean and comely ; his forehead out-swelling ; 
his eyes clear, large, prominent, and 
sparkling, with no part of the white 
visible ; his ears short, small, thin, narrow, 
and pricking. He had the two properties 
of a man, to wit, a proud heart and a hardy 
stomach. He had the three parts of a 
woman, the three parts of a lion, the three 
parts of a bullock, the three parts of a 
sheep, the three parts of a mule, the three 
parts of a deer, the three parts of a 
wolf, the three parts of a fox, the 
three parts of a serpent, and the three 
parts of a cat, which are required in a 
perfect horse.” What these parts are you 
must read in “The Doctor,” where the 
description occupies 4 whole chapter ! 

Sir Walter Scott was immensely partial, 





as we know, to all the sports of the field, 
and was a bold, if not a skilful, rider. 
When he alludes to the horse in his fiction 
or poetry, it is with the zest of one who 
loves and appreciates the noble animal. 
Its picturesque associations deeply im- 
pressed him; and he is never more at 
home than when describing it in connec- 
tion with the tourney or the battle—the 
mighty black charger of Richard of 
England ; the gallant steed of Marmion ; 
Dugald Dalgetty’s stalwart war-horse ; and 
Bois-Guilbert’s Zamor, “the gallant horse 
that never failed his rider,” which was 
won “in single fight from the Sultan of 
Trebizond.” In the following passage one 
distinctly sees that Scott enjoys his 
theme : 

“The worthy Churchman,” he says, 
“rode upon a well-fed, ambling mule. . . 
In his seat he had nothing of the awkward- 
ness of the convent, but displayed the easy 
and habitual grace of a well-trained horse- 
man. Indeed, it seemed that so humble a 
conveyance as a mule, in however good 
case, and however well broken to a pleasant 
and accommodating amble, was only used 
by the gallant monk for travelling on the 
road. A lay brother had, for his use on 
other occasions, one of the most handsome 
Spanish jennets ever bred in Andalusia, 
which merchants used at that time to im- 
port, with great trouble and risk, for the 
use of persons of wealth and distinction.” 

His knightly companion, on the other 
hand, rode not a mule, but a strong hackney 
for the road, to save his gallant war-horse, 
which a squire led behind, fully accoutred 
for battle, with a chamfer or plaited head- 
piece upon his head, having a short spike 
projecting from the front. 

The knight was followed by two oriental 
attendants, whose steeds were of Saracen 
origin, and, consequently, of ‘Arabian 
descent ; and “their fine, slender limbs, 
small fetlocks, thin manes, and easy, 
springy motion, formed a marked contrast 
with the large-jointed, heavy horses, of 
which the race was cultivated in Flanders 
and in Normandy, for carrying the men- 
at-arms of the period in all the panoply of 
plate and mail.” 

There are many happy allusions to the 
horse in Dickens’s novels ; but they are too 
well known to need quotation, In 
Thackeray I do not remember anything 
which calls for particular notice. I may 
note, however, that he is trotted out—if I 
may use the expression—in several of Lord 
Lytton’s novels as part of the “ mise en 
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scéne.” In “ Paul Clifford,” he almost 
rises to the dignity of one of the cha- 
racters ; for what would a highwayman be 
without his horse? Here is a brief de- 
scription of the charger that had the 
honour of carrying Long Ned Pepper: 

“ His horse, a beautiful dark grey, stood 
quite motionless, with arched neck, and 
its short ears moving quickly to and fro, 
demonstrative of that sagacious and antici- 
pative attention which characterises the 
noblest of all tamed animals. You would 
not have perceived the impatience of the 
steed but for the white foam that gathered 
round the bit, and for an occasional and 
impatient toss of the head.” 

Paul Clifford’s horse, Rolin, was “a 
noble animal of the grand Irish breed, of 
remarkable strength and bone, and, save 
only that it was somewhat sharp in the 
quarters—a fault which they, who look for 
speed as well as grace, will easily forgive— 
of almost unequalled beauty in its sym- 
metry and proportions.” 

Whoever would know all about the 
merits and exploits of Dick ‘Turpin’s 
famous mare Black Bess, may turn to the 
picturesque pages of Ainsworth’s “ Rook- 
wood,” 

Of late years quite a new departure of 
fiction has been instituted—the horsey 
novel—the most successful professors of 
which I take to be the author of “ Soapy 
Sponge ;” the late Whyte Melville; and 
Captain Hawley Smart. In their vivacious 
pages we see “the noble animal” under 
every variety of aspect. Also, every known 
breed, from the “fiery Arab” to the “ sturdy 
Galloway ;” also, every phase of scenery : 
the park, the chase, the hunting-field, the 
paddock, the race-course, the parade. Who 
shall count up all the “ permutations and 
combinations ” ¢ 

The influence of this “new school” is 
far-reaching ; so that the horse, nowadays, 
is almost certain to make his appearance 
in your regular three volume “ work of 
fiction ;” just as, some thirty years ago, he 
was wont to come before the reader in the 
pleasant fictions of G. P. R. James—so 
many of which begin with “two cavaliers 
riding up a hill”—and in the brisk, breezy, 
trish stories of Charles Lever. 





MUD. 





Forty years ago, or thereabouts, when 
white trousers were fashionable, and when 
the fashion extended from the Duke of 








Wellington down to small boys, “ Punch” 
put a quaint question to his readers, 
somewhat to this effect : “ Why does mud 
make black spots on white trousers and 
white spots on black ones ?” 

Without attempting to solve so recon- 
dite a mystery, it may be worth the atten- 
tion of the idly curious to observe the 
effects produced by the nasty amalgam— 
whether moral or material—on those 
various objects, including human beings, 
which are unlucky enough to get be- 
spattered by it. As regards moral mud, it 
is flying about us at all hours nowadays ; 
nor in England is there much lack of the 
article in its material form, whether the 
season is suitable for the wearing of white 
ducks or of black trousers. 

Winter, however, may, of course, be 
looked upon as the most favourable period 
for our observations in the latter direction. 
Any large and busy town—London is un- 
rivalled — affords the best place for the 
purpose, and, although a wet day is pre- 
ferable, it is not indispensable that rain 
should be actually falling—its results are 
all-sufficient. Still, when there is a good, 
thick drizzle, things are at their best—or 
worst. Then, as has been well said, men 
go about in mackintoshes, glistening like 
seals or porpoises; and a street full of 
umbrella-bearing pedestrians resembles a 
congregation of black toadstools out on 
their travels. Overhead is smoke, pre- 
cipitating itself in soot; under foot is mud, 
oozing up at every step. The horses go 
splashing down the miry roads, and man 
exchanges slush with every one he meets, 

The crossing-sweeper’s skill is utterly 
vain ; he can do no good on such a day, 
except it be to show us a fine example of the 
effects of mud on the unsheltered classes, 
who, from constant exposure, appear to 
have become amphibious. The knight of 
the broom takes no harm, and, oddly 
enough, takes fewer coppers than when the 
weather is dry ; and one would suppose 
his services could be quite well dispensed 
with. People have no time to think of his 
wants now, and, so it is to be imagined, 
postpone their doles to a more favourable 
moment for diving into their pockets. 
But he is never forgotten, and, as a rule, 
your crossing-sweeper is a well-to-do per- 
sonage, and somewhat of an artist in 
“makes up;” always with an eye to 
touching the hearts of his patrons. The 
worse the weather, the worse his habili- 
ments. With cold and wet, he adopts 
the raggedest and flimsiest garments, that 
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we may feel for his forlorn condition all 
the more. In summer when there is 
“no need for such vanities”—in other 
words, when we should not pity him for 
being scantily clothed—he dresses like 
a well-to-do citizen—highly respectable, 
if poor and unfortunate. It is therefore in 
the depth of winter that we see him in his 
most picturesque guise ; and, if the rain be 
replaced by snow, better still He is then 
more “en évidence,” and ever ready to 
‘clear your doorstep, mum?” So fasci- 
nating an occupation does this seem, by 
the way, that it attracts a host of amateurs, 
who in finer seasons would disdain the use 
of shovel and broom. 

Anyway, your crossing- sweeper is a 
connoisseur in mud, and must not be 
left out when we are discussing the 
subject. He is as important an element 
in it as the scavenger himself as far 
as town-life is concerned. Moreover, 
instances exist in which he appears in 
a laudable light; and if we wanted 
an illustration of the profitable nature 
of his calling and the gratitude of 
his disposition, it might be found in the 
story of a long-established tenant of a 
crossing, who for twenty years and up- 
wards received sixpence every Sunday 
morning from two old ladies who used his 
cleanly-swept path on their way to church. 
He grew grey in the service, and, it is to be 
presumed, acquainted himself with the 
names and residences of these two of his 
especial patrons, for when, as a very old 
man, he died, he left them, it is said, some 
thirty thousand pounds. After this, who 
shall complain of mud as a detestable 
nuisance? Who will not be inclined to 
echo the words of endearment bestowed on 
it by little Prince Louis Napoleon when, 
watching some urchins at play in the street 
on a wet day, he was asked what would he 
like for a treat, and he exclaimed: “ Lais- 
sez-moi jouer dans cette belle boue!” 
“ Beautiful mud,” indeed! Well might the 
two old ladies thenceforth have adopted 
the expression, for mud, be it remembered, 
was the final cause of their good fortune, 
inasmuch as without mud there would be 
no crossing-sweepers. 

That “there is some soul of good in 
things evil would men observingly distil it 
out,” and that everything has its use, can- 
not be denied ; and after such an illustration 
of the good of mud, it may seem ungrateful 
to lay too much stress on the fact that, as 
you cannot touch pitch without being 


mud without being soiled. Now especially 
true is this with regard to moral mud and 
its effect on human beings. Few of us 
are lucky enough, in our journey along the 
miry ways of life, to escape scot-free from 
a splashing or two, however cautious and 
blameless our conduct. Nay, perhaps the 
more blameless we are, the more likelihood 
is there of our fair robe of reputation being 
bedrabbled to some extent—particularly if 
we have been careful to pick our way 
through the dirty places. The very success 
with which we have steered clear of these 
pitfalls—the very success, indeed, with 
which we have managed to proceed along 
our course, generally aggravates the danger 
we are exposed to from the efforts of those 
malicious moral scavengers whose self- 
constituted business it is to collect mud, 
wherever found, and who do not scruple to 
manufacture it in case none lies handy to 
their shovels. For, in this distribution of 
the offensive stuff, such people act always 
upon the great maxim that, if you only 
throw enough of it, some is sure to stick. 
Anything like publicity naturally increases 
the activity of these worthies, and will be 
sure to set them on the look out for you at 
every corner. And if you chance to pass 
their way—as you cannot avoid doing, 
sooner or later—and if you chance to do 
so in triumph, with band playing and 
colours flying, they are certain to ‘‘ have at 
you!” You may not notice their action 
at the moment, for they are often very 
cunning, and do not let you see what they 
are up to. But go home, and wait a while, 
and the odds are, that you will assuredly 
discover one or more dark spots sullying 
your garment, and which at first you will 
not be able to account for. Yes, and you 
will be singularly happy if you are able to 
wash it out easily, As a rule it will stick 
persistently, and if you contrive to get it 
off, most probably it leaves a stain which 
no time thoroughly effaces. 

By a perversity of fate, too, it will often 
happen to catch the eye of some keen 
observer, who will not hesitate to ask how 
it occurred, and you find yourself plunged 
into explanations which, according to your 
skill, will leave a more or less clear impress 
of doubt on the mind of your interrogator. 
He says to himself something about “no 
smoke without fire,” and probably will re- 
member his little dialogue with you, when- 
ever your name is mentioned. Even a 
friend will do this, although a true one 
will keep it strictly to himself. But let 





defiled, so nothing can be splashed with 
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people’s affairs, and it is quite on the cards 
that the trifling speck, the mud-stain no 
bigger than a pin’s head, will become 
public property, and be magnified into 
@ veritable blotch. 

Worse remains behind, if this Paul Pry 
of a person chance to owe you a grudge, 
or to be an open enemy. Then, indeed, 
you may look out for squalls, for be sure 
he will avail himself of what he has dis- 
covered, and use it against you on all 
opportunities, 

The fierce light which nowadays beats 
on rich and poor alike is a tremendous 
aid to the nineteenth-century scaven- 
gers, brings out in a conspicuous glare 
every flaw in our garments, and renders 
the old saying, “clear as mud in a wine- 
glass,” not altogether the anomaly it ap- 
pears, It was ever thus, from the time 
of Socrates downwards; and the electric 
light of modern inquisition, whilst aggra- 
vating the evil, should at the same time 
only induce increased circumspection on 
the part of all travellers along this weary, 
_ at the best, but ill-scavenged road 
of life. 





CAPRL 

CAPRI is one of those delightful places 
in which the hotel keepers can afford to be 
fastidious. The island is small. It has 
not space to spare for many inns. The 
scenery is as beautiful as its history is 
famous or infamous. The tourist who 
comes within a hundred miles of it, feels 
it his bounden duty to visit it. Of those 
who enter its charmed limits, most stay 
longer than they intended to stay ; many 
leave it only upon the express under- 
standing—with themselves or their com- 
panions—that they will return to it as soon 
as possible; not a few take up their abode 
in it, and are firmly resolved that they will 
never leave it ; and some actually keep this 
resolution. 

The consequence is, that the solitary 
visitor is not welcomed here with open 
arms. It is the rule of the houses that 
their bedrooms shall contain two beds. 
There are men who object to share their 
night’s repose with a stranger. It is the 
fashion to visit the island sociably ; not in 
the mode of Childe Harold. And so the 
manager of the hotel bows and strokes his 
chin, talks briefly with this or that waiter 
or chambermaid, and eventually bows 
again, and, with ten thousand regrets, 





explains, that though he may have five or 
six bedrooms vacant, he does not see his 
way clear to offer you the entertainment 
you desire, 

In some respects it is a paradise. In 
others, however, it is by no means 80, 
unless we call it a paradise after the Fall. 
When the sky is unclouded, and the blue 
heavens meet the blue water in the entire 
circle of the horizon—where the mainland 
does not interfere ; when the vines are not 
yet in grape, and, therefore, the year is 
not in its summer heats; when you may 
be sure of clear evenings, bright nights 
with abundance of stars, warm mur- 
murous breezes to breathe lightly on 
your cheek after the pleasant dinner-hour, 
and all the witchery of those soft sounds 
that musical voices and unobtrusive man- 
dolines combine to make for the joy of 
romantic men and women; when there is 
nothing in the mind of a man to mar the 
beauty of such dark eyes as will here, 
without timidity, be upraised to his; when, 
in short, Nature and the human heart are 
at one, there is no place like Capri. It 


puts chains of silk round the soul, and 
everything except Capri is forgotten. 


One must choose one’s day discreetly for 
this little island. It will never do to cross 
the Bay of Naples when the portents are 
stormy. The Capri boat is not a foul- 
weather craft. True, the Company that 
owns her will urge her on her adventurous 
career unless a real hurricane be blowing. 
There are always some bold spirits from 
remote parts of the world who have no 
time to spare in waiting for kindly skies, 
and after whose francs the gentle Italians 
hunger. It is for their sake that the 
boat tosses and rolls among the waver, 
when Vesuvius has put on its judgement 
cap and the glass whispers of dangerous 
squalls. 

But even at the best, the Capri boat 
may be soundly execrated. Though the 
water be smooth as the paper upon which 
I write; the heavens as propitious as pos- 
sible ; and the witchery of the city and the 
bay, in the morning light, such that it 
holds the tongue speechless with admira- 
tion ; though one anticipates nothing but 
joy from the innocent excursion ; there are 
divers certain thorns to prick the traveller 
out of his ecstasy. 

Look at yonder gentle lady, standing by 
the side of the vessel, with her eyes fast 
upon the panorama of green capes and 
purple mountains, and whose lips move 
almost imperceptibly as she murmurs to 
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herself this or that poem in sympathy 
with the scene. She would be very happy 
for the next two hours if only she were 
allowed to dream her day-dreams after her 
own fashion. It is no such unreasonable 
desire; and yet it is doomed to be dis- 
appointed. 

Ere yet the anchor of the boat is up- 
heaved, the twang of a guitar is heard amid- 
ships. This is followed by premonitory 
sounds from other kindred instruments, 
And thus it happens that, in the midst of her 
reverie, the poor lady is suddenly startled 
by a discordant burst of music from these 
various tormentors who have arranged to 
contrive their forces that they may be 
irresistible, And irresistible they truly 
are. No sooner is one song at an end than 
another begins — this time without an 
accompaniment, And so the minutes 
drag wearily on, the musicians civilly 
interspersing their performances with 
demands upon the travellers’ purses. 

There are, moreover, other demands to 
prevent the tourist from feeling worried by 
the monotony of the perseverance of the 
minstrels, You may not want anything 
made of tortoiseshell or coral; but the 
two or three itinerant merchants who daily 
voyage to Capri for business purposes will 
not listen to your words. They have a 
multitude of elegant productions which 
they insist upon displaying to you, one by 
one. If you say, “ My good fellow, believe 
me, I have not the least intention of 
buying any one of your articles, though 
you waste halfan-hour upon me,” the 
bland huckster responds gaily with a 
smile : 

“Just make me an offer, sir; that is 
all I ask. I don’t want to be hard on 


” 


It is not without an effort that you 
tolerate the irrepressible nuisance for a 


quarter of an hour. You feel that your 
position is a false one, and trying to your 
dignity. Woe be to you, however, if you 
yield one tittle of your assertions, and buy 
for the sake of peace! By the establish- 
ment of such a precedent, you ensure the 
attentions of each of the other merchants 
in turn, On the other hand, if you are 
courageously obstinate, you will be re- 
warded at length by the merchant’s retreat, 
baffled. He will seek compensation for 
your obduracy in the gentle lady afore- 
mentioned. Her pensive face is wonder- 
fully attractive to him and his tribe. 

Thus the time passes, the cliffs of Capri 
grow momentarily more clear, the houses 





of Naples gradually fade away, and ere 
long we are at the landing-stage, where a 
number of free-spoken fishermen and their 
wives and daughters—spoilt by the petting 
of artists who profess to love them for the 
sake of their golden skins—stand with arms 
akimbo to see what profit they can draw 
from the newcomers. 

For my part, I have met no young 
women auywhere to match the damsels of 
Capri for unblushing impudence, The 
guide-books tell them they are beautiful 
creatures ; and the tourist is adjured to 
observe the symmetry of their forms, and 
the glory of their dark, velvety eyes. 
The consequence is, that they rate them- 
selves at a preposterous figure of im- 
portance. In most lands it is the stranger 
man who ventures to address the local 
maiden in whom he feels an interest, and 
from whom it is simple to demand to be 
directed upon his way. That is not the 
vogue in Capri. If, in your ascent from 
the Marina to the town, you come face to 
face with a damsel carrying a jar on her 
head—she has been painted a hundred 
times with that very jar on her head—she, 
mayhap, sets the utensil upon the ground, 
and, with her swart fist in her side, accosts 
you coolly, while she looks you over, from 
your white hat to your black boots, If 
you try chaff upon her, she will soon show 
that she is clever at dialectics, And, I am 
sorry to say, if she has due provocation, 
she will speak words that would be 
held unparliamentary even in Billings- 
gate. It is probable that the girl 
has received offers of marriage from 
a number of visitors at one time or 
another ; and perhaps the milk of human 
kindness in her has been soured by the 
reflection that it is time she gave up the 
free, roving life of her youth, and settled 
down in the villa, which would be part of 
the spoil of an affluent foreign husband. 

Sweet and dainty are these villas of Capri. 
They are smal], to be sure; but where is 
space so subtly utilised as here? You 
enter the precincts by an iron gate from 
one of the lanes which are Capri’s high- 
roads. Before you, at the end of an 
avenue of rose-bushes or orange-trees, is 
the open door of the house. The avenue 
is short, and the house is liliputian. Ten 
paces bring you to the porch; but every 
step is a revelation of charm. There are 
statues of price among the flowers, and 
seats, and bowers. Upon the one side you 
look up at the precipices of Mount Solaro, 
which rises in the middle of the island ; 
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upon the other you look down a few 
hundred feet at the blue water eddying 
into white foam, where it throbs against 
the rocks of the coast. Perhaps you 
have a private staircase in the cliffs to 
the sea; and by the shore a tiny cove all 
to yourself, with soft black or white sand 
for your bare feet to sink into, and the 
tradition of an Augustan palace hewn in 
the rocks, once upon a time, which 
perseverance and energy will doubtless 
enable you to discover. The moon shines 
with mild splendour upon these idyllic 
little retreats in Capri; and she hears 
much absurd though passionate sentiment 
talked in them. 

You will find few hotels anywhere so at- 
tractive as the Hotel Pagano of Capri. It 
is generally full. The German of one year 
tells his northern friends about it, and they 
in their turn make a point of frequenting it. 
Of the forty or fifty men and women who 
sit with loud chatter at its dinner-table, 
perhaps thirty are talking the language of 
Goethe, They are excited, as, perhaps, 
nowhere else. It is odd that the land 


of “dolce far niente” should have such 
an effect upon northerners. 
however. 


So it is, 
From the shy little girl in 
spectacles by your side at one end of 
the table, to the white-haired professor at 
the other end of the table, the current 
of enthusiasm runs with almost uniform 
strength. 

The girl talks to you about the skies 
and her emotions, The old man eagerly 
tells you of his reminiscences of the fair 
isle during the past forty or fifty years— 
the term of his acquaintance with it. 
Excellent balm for a depressed mind is it 
to see him the next morning go from the 
coffee and eggs of the breakfast-table into 
the rose-garden adjacent, and smell each 
rose with a joyous expansion of the 
nostrils and uplifting of his head. Com- 
mend me to this old gentleman as a 
teacher of the epicurean kind ! 

I have referred to eggs in connection 
with the Hotel Pagano breakfast. Thereby 
hangs a little story. The hotel receives 
its name from its founder, one Pagano, 
who did well as an inn-keeper, and 
duly died in the odour of opulence and 
respectability. After his death, they read 
his will. Herein were certain clauses, 
which may be said to have world-wide 
interest. The old man, grateful for the 
patronage he had received from artists of 
divers lands, ordained, in writing, that, 
if any poor student of the pencil and 





brush should come to the hotel and make 
known his impecunious state, he was to be 
boarded and lodged without charge, and 
during a moderate stay. Also, the testator 
bade his sons, who were to succeed him, 
give every guest in the hotel two fresh 
eggs, in addition to the ordinary coffee 
and bread and butter of the early meal 
of the day. The eggs were to be regarded 
as a gift to the guest. Finally, it was 
enjoined that no one should pay more 
than six francs daily for his board and 
lodging. 

This gives an agreeable aroma of eccen- 
tricity to life in the Hotel Pagano, One 
feels that one is, for the time, under no 
common roof. It may be said that such 
provisions in a will are sure not to be held 
as binding by those upon whom they are 
enjoined. Perhaps not, anywhere except 
in Capri. Here, however, your two fresh 
eggs are still a living witness of the honour 
paid by the sons to the wishes of their sire ; 
and if you question the nature of the will, 
say a word or two to the waiter, and he 
will lead you where you may see it for 
yourself. 

Capri is the proud possessor of a maiden 
who has fame not in the island only, but 
also on the mainland, as “the beauty of 
Capri.” I believe the phrase has been a 
byeword for a generation or two. The 
inference is therefore that the honour is a 
transferable one. Be that as it may, you 
must not fail to see the pretty damsel who, 
in the year of grace 1889, carries the title. 
For my part, I speak of her from hearsay 
only. She was away when I was in the 
Hotel Pagano. I dare say she was deafened, 
poor girl, by the compliments with which 
the Germans dinned her in their own 
tongue. Her father is a cobbler, and the 
honest man doubtless profits by the wear 
and tear of shoe-leather upon his own 
threshold. Enquiry for “la bella” must 
of course be made with some degree of 
tact. It will not do to discuss the subject 
with an unmarried ‘lady of mature age, 
though she be your neighbour at table. 
and an established resident in the island. 
Nor is it quite judicious to seek guidance 
of one or other of the Capri maidens whom 
you meet in the lanes. 

After all, however, the beauties of Capri 
are a sweeter solace to the soul than the 
exciting loveliness of the face of a single 
maiden. There is a certain little cemetery, 
remote from the town, on a slope with 
the white precipices of Mount Solaro be- 
hind it, and the blue sea at the foot of 
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the vineyards beneath it. Here lie the 
bodies of not a few Protestants—foreign 
sojourners, who have died as well as lived 
in Capri. The one word, “ Rest,” is in- 
scribed over the portal, and within the 
headstones peep from amid a thicket of 
geranium-bushes in hearty flower. Rest 
is what one is sure to find in Capri, if 
one wants it. There is no spot in the 
world with such delightful possibilities of 
repose as this little isle. Elsewhere you 
may find quietude and health, but it is 
often at the cost of exile. Here you 
look upon the Neapolitan shore and 
Vesuvius, and see daily, far down on 
the water, the little steamer that will, 
whenever your humour pleases, put 
yeu again into communication with 
the world of Europe, in two or three 
hours, 

It would take the repute of the mis- 
deeds of many Emperors like Tiberius to 
blight the attractiveness of Capri. Some 
say, indeed, that Tacitus and Suetonius 
have drawn the long bow in this matter. 
It may well be. Every man is a myth; 
and no man is so good or so bad as his 
biographer makes him. 

Be this as it may, the old monk who 
lives on the summit of the cliff, from 
which rumour has it that Tiberius used 
to amuse himself by throwiny his victims 
into the sea—a drop of seven hundred and 
forty-five feet — dreams none the worse 
for the flavour of iniquity that ought to 
be round about him. His little church 
is erected over the empty chambers of 
one of the palaces which the Emperor 
built for himself in the island. Not all 
these chambers are explored. Some are 
hard to attain; and some, which open 
towards the precipitous face of the terrible 
cliff, are now inaccessible, from the stop- 
page of tbe passages whico formerly 
descended or ascended to them. There 
is scope enough for the imagination here. 
Why should not certain of these rooms, 
which were once occupied by him who 
was, as the saying goes, master of the 
world, still exist in the condition they 
had when he died? An earthquake may 
have dislocated the Palace before it was 
dismantled, even as an earthquake has 
quite recently split the ceiling of the 
shrine into which the careful monk duly 
guides you. Fancy finding here an Em- 
peror’s treasure-chamber, for example! 
Capri has, during the last century, given 
up a vast amount of sculpture and 
jewel work; but it is probable enough 





that all this is as nothing to what lies 
hid in the labyrinthine caverns of its 
rocks. 

Hard by the chapel on the cliff is a 
modest restaurant dedicated to Tiberius. 
The monk has no connection with this. 
He, naturally, is much more concerned to 
make you see how hard set he is with 
financial difficulties, than to direct you 
to what may even be termed a rival 
establishment —a place with claims on 
your pocket stronger than his. However, 
there is no very keen enmity between the 
chapel and the restaurant. 

It is a breezy, blustering place, this 
perch over the precipice. The old lady 
—a genial soul—who exploits the local 
memory of Tiberius, and welcomes you 
at the door, knows your errand before 
you say one word to her. She offers you 
five or six substantial pebbles, blue and 
easy to hold, and bids you cast them into 
the sea. It is a grim sort of object-lesson. 
Even as your pebble falls—for a while 
straight and undeviating, but afterwards 
with bounds from one jagged tooth of red 
rock to another, and thus, at length, into 
the sea with a splash, hardly visible to 
you, seven hundred and forty-five feet 
above — so, nearly two thousand years 
ago, fell the bodies of the men who were 
so unhappy as to anger the Emperor 
Tiberius, And, at the base of the cliffs, 
two or three men were ready, in a boat, 
to beat out the life that might yet, by a 
miracle, linger in any of the bodies after 
their stupendous fall. 

Ugh! it gives one the heartache, this 
contemplation in fancy, and with the aid 
of genuine accessories, of such ghastly 
tragedies, wrought with so methodical a 
hand! It is no longer possible to play 
the part of apologist for so grisly a 
monarch. Much as one wishes it were 
otherwise, Tiberius has scarred the beauty 
and charm of the little island. He has 
peopled it with spectres of the dead a 
million times more enduring than his own 
unrighteous dust, He has made it im- 
possible for all of us to echo the words 
with which a southern visitor thus me- 
morialises his second sojourn on the brow 
of this chff: ‘After several months, 1 
have returned to this laughing little house, 
and my heart quite exults with joy in 
admiration of the beauties of nature. Ob, 
Capri! Capri! Thou hast my heart!” 
One is fain rather to strike a graver note : 
“Here lived a ghoul in the shape of a 
man!” 
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THE STORY OF DORIS CAIRNES. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Count Paolo's Ring,” ‘‘ All Hallow's 
Bve,”’ etc., ete, 


en 
CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Ropson had, from the first, strongly 
disapproved of Doris’s intimacy with Mrs, 
Ainslie. She knew more about the latter 
than she cared to tell Doris ; and she did 
not consider her by any means a desirable 
acquaintance for her charge. She had 
compared notes with the Redmonts, 
Laurence’s old friends, and had heard from 
them a deplorable account of the Ken- 
sington ménage, and of the way in which 
Mrs. Ainslie neglected her child and her 
home-duties. She was, according to Mrs. 
Redmont, not only idle and extravagant, 
but capricious and flighty and vain in the 
extreme. 

“They say that Captain Milton is far 
more at the house than Laurence has any 
idea of,” Mrs. Redmont went on, lowering 
her voice. ‘“ He has the worst of reputa- 


tions, you know; and I was told for a fact 
that Mrs. Ainslie was seen alone with him 


at Ascot. Laurence was from home at the 
time. And they say, too—servants will 
talk, you know—that often she takes more 
wine than is good for her, and that at such 
times she is like a maniac! I am heartily 
sorry for Laurence,” Mrs. Redmont added. 
‘‘He is a good fellow, but far too gentle 
and yielding.” 

Mrs. Robson did not repeat all that she had 
heard to Doris ; but she told her enough to 
make the girl look very grave, and to sigh 
over Laurence’s disappointed love, but not 
enough to make her willing to take Mrs. 
Robson’s advice, and give up the intimacy. 

‘‘One must speak as one finds,” Doris 
said, in her gentle, decisive way. Doris 
could be very decisive if she liked. ‘ Mrs 
Ainslie has always been very kind and 
pleasant tome. I have been a great deal 
at the house, but I have never met any 
objectionable people, or seen anything 
wrong. Mrs. Ainslie is—not quite a lady, 
I admit; but she likes me, and for 
Laurence’s sake I would like to be her 
friend.” 

This pleasant state of things had lasted 
nearly a month—which was a very long 
time for any of Mrs. Ainslie’s friendships 
to last; but it came suddenly to an end at 
last. Mrs. Ainslie grew tired of being on 
her best behaviour; her admiration for 





Doris waned, and she suddenly awoke to 
a knowledge of the fact that her husband, 
who rarely when they were alone entered 
the drawing-room, or showed any pre- 
ference for her society, invariably appeared 
whenever Doris remained to afternoon-tea, 
and seemed very well content to linger in 
the drawing-room talking to her, or playing 
with his child. 

Her jealousy once aroused—for although 
she did not care for Laurence, she could 
not bear to think that any other woman 
was preferred before her; she grew first 
sulky, and then openly disagreeable and 
rude, and finally utterly horrified Doris 
and disgusted Laurence by a passionate 
outburst, in which she accused Doris of 
“coming after her husband,” and trying to 
win his affections away from their lawful 
possessor. 

“You wanted him yourself, you know 
you did; before ever he saw me you 
wanted him, and now you are trying to 
take him from me,” she raved as Doris, 
very pale and scared, stared at her in open- 
eyed amazement and horror. “I know what 
your tulk of friendship for me means, I 
am not blind, and I can see through you. 
You may be a piece of perfection in 
Laurence’s eyes, but you are not in mine, 
and so I tell you!” she cried, defiantly. 
“Hold my tongue, Laurence!” as 
Laurence, with a set, stern face, put his 
hand on her shoulder and commanded 
silence. ‘“ Not till I’ve said what I mean 
to say! It does people good sometimes 
to hear what other people think of them 
and their goings on; and she shall hear 
what I think of her.” 

“ She shall not hear.” 

There was something so terrible in the 
look of hatred and contempt which 
Laurence bent upon his wife, and in the 
gesture with which he warned her to move 
out of his way as he crossed the room and 
held out his arm to Doris, that, against her 
will, the angry worde died on her tongue, 
and she shrank back in angry silence, 

** She shall not hear,” Laurence repeated, 
and he took Doris’s trembling hand and 
drew it through his arm. “‘ Dear, come with 
me. I will not allow you to remain here 
any longer to listen to her insults,” he said, 
sternly ; and he led her, very pale and 
trembling from head to foot, out of the 
room, and into a smaller one on the oppo- 
site side of the hall, and placed her in & 
chair, and got, and made her drink, a glass 
of wine. 

“You must not come here again, Doris,” 
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he said after a while, when Doris had re- 
covered her scattered senses, and, though 
still very pale, could smile faintly, and 
wonder how she could have been so foolish. 
“T ought never to have allowed your visits, 
I might have known that a friendship be- 
tween you and—one like her—was impos- 
sible; but I did hope that you might have 
done some good. I thought even she 
could not help but profit by your society. 
However, that illusion has passed, like the 
rest. Henceforth, I am hopeless. I shall 
struggle no longer,” he added in a hope- 
less, dreary voice, which set Doris’s heart 
throbbing painfully. 

Yet what could she say to comfort him 4 
He was right: it was no use. Friends 
had warned him, and he had been deaf to 
their warning. Like many another young 
man, he had fallen in love with his eyes 
and not with his understanding ; and when 
the lust of the eye was satisfied, and pos- 
session had brought with it satiety, and he 
awoke to the knowledge that he was 
bound for life to a vulgar, coarse-minded 
woman, whose beauty had been her only 
charm, what remained to him but a bitter 
disappointment and a life-long repentance? 

The blinding tears rushed into Doris’s 
eyes at the sight of the despair in his face. 
She gave a little cry, and clasped her hands 
impulsively round his arm. 

‘Laurence, can nothing be done? Is 
there nothing that can help you?” she 
cried, passionately. 

Laurence gave an odd laugh. 

“ Nothing but death,” he said, curtly. 
‘We are bound to each other—she and I, 
Doris—till death do us part ; and Death is 
long in coming to those who have a wel- 
come waiting for him! If it were not for 
the child, I should not care how soon the 
summons came to me !” 

“Ah, but there is your child,” Doris 
cried, eagerly. ‘ You have her to live for, 
Laurence. If all else fails, youn—you have 
still your child to comfort you.” 

“How do you know that?” and again 
the bitter smile curled Laurence’s lips. 
“It might be better for her, too, to die 
now, when she is stainless and innocent. 
How can I tell what heritage of shame and 
misery her mother may not have be- 
queathed to her? You saw yourself that 
my wife—my wife!”—and the scorn and 
loathing in his voice made Doris tremble 
and grow paler—‘ was not in her right 
senses to-day. She inherited her besetting 
sin from her father. He was as drunken 
an old scamp as ever lived, and I was 





warned thai his daughter had inherited his 
disease ; but I would not believe it. I 
thought, in my folly, to gather grapes off 
thorns, and fiys off thistles ; and now, if 
the nettles sting, and the thorns pierce 
me, I have no right to complain. But it is 
hard,” he added. ‘“ Heaven knows I have 
done my best to save her. I see, now, 
that the attempt was useless from the be- 
ginning. I shall give it up now.” 

‘Oh, no, Laurence! It is never too late. 
Reformation is never quite hopeless, as 
long as life lasts,” Doris cried, earnestly. 
“ Be patient, still, with her.” 

Laurence laughed scornfully. 

“ Patient? Nay, I have done with her! 
She may go her own way now, for all I 
care.” And then, with a sudden change of 
tone, “ Here is the cab, Doris; let me take 
you to it.” 

He led her down the steps and placed 
her in the cab, and stood bare-headed on 
the pavement until it drove away. Doris 
leant forward and waved her hand to him. 
She could see his face but dimly for the 
tears of compassion and pain which filled 
her eyes, and, when he was quite out of 
sight, she leant back in the cab and cried 
bitterly over the ruined life and the bitter 
pain and disappointment of the man she 
loved so well ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


Doris had intended to remain in town 
until the end of June; but during the fort- 
night which followed her last painful visit 
to Laurence’s home, she found the days so 
long, and the round of visiting and gaiety 
so unbearably dull and weary, that she 
was by no means sorry when an excuse for 
leaving town earlier was afforded by Mrs. 
Robson’s ill-health, She had caught a 
violent cold in the early spring, and al- 
though she had recovered in some degree, 
and was able to go about as usual, the hot 
weather in June tried her strength sadly, 
and the doctor recommended country air 
and quiet, as the best restorative. 

Doris was very glad of the excuse. She 
rarely saw Laurence now. Once they met 
at a dinner-party, and she was pained to 
see how ill and careworn he looked ; and 
once she saw him in the Park; but he 
never came to her house. Doris had not 
guessed how delightful the renewal of 
their old friendship had been, or how 
sorely she should miss it until now. 
London grew hateful to her, the dances 
and parties dull and stupid, now that there 
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was so little chance of meeting Laurence, 
and she gladly snatched at the excuse 
which the doctor's advice offered, and left 
town nearly a fortnight earlier than she 
bad intended, 

“T don’t feel very well, either. I think 
our dissipations have been too much for 
both of us,” she declared, when Mrs. Rob- 
son protested azainst dragging her away 
from town too early. ‘ We shall both be 
glad of a little rest.” 

And if Mrs. Robson understood more 
than Doris imagined of the true reason of 
her wish for rest and quiet, she was too 
wise a woman, and had too much tact, to 
hint at the existence of such a knowledge. 
She had noticed, and rejoiced over the 
rupture of Doris’s friendship with Mrs. 
Ainslie, and the abrupt cessation of her 
visits; but as Doris was quite silent on the 
subject, she did not remark upon it, and 
only drew her own conclusions. 

Doris wrote to Laurence, informing him 
of her change of plans, and reminding 
bim of his promise to allow little Doris to 
return with her to Chesham. He had 
answered the letter, briefly thanking her 
for the renewed invitation, and promising 
to send little Doris to her house on the 
day named for departure. But when that 
day arrived, instead of the child, another 
brief note came, which simply told Doris 
that Mrs. Ainslie had refused to allow the 
child to leave home at present, and that, 
consequently, Laurence was reluctantly 
obliged to decline the invitation. 

So Doris, sadder at heart than ever, and 
more full of pity for her old friend, went 
back to Chesham, and took up her old life 
again, She fed her poultry, and worked 
in the garden, and studied her music, in 
which she took a great delight, and for 
which she had a remarkable talent, more 
diligently than ever. But the quiet life 
which had contented her so well, and in 
which she had been so happy during the 
two years which followed her aunt’s death, 
failed to satisfy her now. Something 
seemed to have gone out of it; it lacked 
something—she could not tell what exactly, 
but she felt the want keenly, and felt, too, 
that she had lost her new content, and 
regained much of the old pain and 
lone liness. 

Daring the summer and autumn she 
heard very little news of Laurence, and 
that little did not tend to make her feel 
any more satisfied or happier about him. 
Mrs, Robson corresponded occasionally 
with Mrs. Redmont, and now and then in 





her letters she would mention Laurence, 
and sigh over his wasted life, and the un- 
fulfilled promise of his youth. 

* He was so clever—really, quite a 
genius—that we all expected he would do 
great things; but lately he seems to have 
lost all energy and all pride in his work,” 
she wrote. ‘My husband says it has 
fallen off dreadfully lately—and who can 
wonder, poor fellow! with such an un- 
happy home, and such a wife? Her name 
ie openly coupled with Captain Milton 
now; she is flaunting all over London 
with him alone I am truly sorry for 
Laurence ; he is such a good fellow, though 
I know he is a little weak, and just the 
kind of man whom a woman could influence 
for good or bad; and if he had married 
the right kind of wife, he would have been 
a splendid fellow.” 

Mrs. Robson was always sorry when 
these letters came, for Doris always en- 
quired if they contained any news of 
Laurence, and used to look so grave and 
sad after perusing them, that Mrs. Robson 
often repented showing them to her. 

The autumn passed, December came 
with the first fall of snow, and a biting 
frost which seemed likely to last for weeks, 
and one morning the post brought dread- 
ful news to Chesham. 

Doris came into the breakfast-room 
rather later than usual, and found Mrs. 
Robson in tears over a letter which she 
recognised to be in Mrs. Redmont’s hand- 
writing. Her thoughts went at once to 
Laurence. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, Doris, such sad news!” 

Mrs. Robson folded the letter with a 
trembling hand, and looked up at her. 
“Little Doris Ainslie is dead.” 

‘Dead ! Ob, what a trial for Laurence!” 
Doris cried. “ How was it? Has she been 
ill long ¢” 

‘No, it was terribly sudden. It was an 
accident. It seems that lately Mrs, Ainslie 
has taken to driving a phaeton and a pair 
of ponies in the Park. Laurence objected 
strongly, for she knows nothing about 
driving ; but finding that she was, as usual, 
determined to have her own way, he ex- 
pressly ordered that little Doris should 
never be allowed to accompany her, If 
his wife persisted in risking her life, she 
might do so, but he would not have the 
child’s life endangered. Well, one morning 
last week, during his absence, Mrs. Ainslie 
took the child with her. As she was entering 
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the Park by the Marble Arch the ponies 
shied, became unmanageable, and the child 
was thrown out and killed. The wheel went 
over the poor little thing, and she never 
spoke or breathed after they lifted her up. 
They say,” and Mrs. Robson lowered her 
voice, “that Mrs. Ainslie was not quite 
sober at the time. Oh, I am so sorry for 
Laurence. He was so fond of the child, 
and to lose her thus is so terrible !” 

‘“* Yes,” Doris said, absently. 

She asked to see the letter ; and having 
read it, folded it up silently, and gave it 
back to Mrs, Robson. That lady watched her 
anxiously as she sat and pretended to eat 
her breakfast, and said a word or two now 
and then in an absent, far-away voice. 
Voris’s thoughts were far away, with 
Laurence. Oh, if only she could be with 
him, she thought, to comfort him in his 
trouble, or, if comfort was impossible, to 
sorrow with him. 

She wrote to him ; but though she waited 
anxiously for the answer, none came, 
Then she wrote to Mrs. Redmont, and 
begged for news of him, and received an 
answer which only added to her grief. 

Things were worse than ever between 
the husband and wife, Mrs. Redmont 
wrote. The child had been the only tie 
between them. Since her death, Laurence 
had refased to have any communication 
with his wife. They still lived in the 
same house; but they rarely saw, and 
never spoke to, each other. Laurence 
would not forgive his wife. She had 
killed his child, and he would have nothing 
more todo with her. So long as she cared 
to keep it she might have the protection 
of his name, and reside in his house ; but, 
for the future, they would be husband and 
wife only in name. 

Doris shed many bitter tears over that 
letter. She had hoped so much for 
Laurence. She had planned out such a 
bright future of fame and happiness for 
him in the old days; and, even when her 
first trouble came, and she learned that he 
had chosen another to share that future 
instead of herself, and that she must be 
content to take a second place, her interest 
had never weakened, her faith never 
faltered. He would justify it some day, 
she knew. But now, for the first time, she 
doubted. 

What hope could the future hold for 
Laurence, bound to a woman whom he 
hated ; who had justly earned that hatred 
by her wickedness and neglect of child and 
husband ; by her scarcely veiled infidelity 








to her marriage vow? Laurence was. not 
like some men, Doris thought sadly. He 
was not strong enough to play a losing 
game ; he was more likely to give it up 
and fling down his cards in despair. It 
had always been so in the old days. 

That was along, sad winter to Doris, 
waiting sadly in her quiet home for news 
which so rarely came ; which, when it did 
come, was worse than the silence under 
which she had chafed and fumed. Mrs. 
Ainslie’s liaison with Captain Milton had 
been so openly talked about among 
Laurence’s friends, that no one but 
Laurence himself was at all surprised 
when, early in March, she left her home 
with him. 

She left a letter behind her, in which 
she declared that Laurence’s unkindness 
had driven her to take this decisive step, 
and so rid him for ever of the wife he 
detested, and whose life he had made one 
long misery, There was an insulting 
reference to Doris in the last sentence, 
which brought an ugly word from 
Laurence’s lips as he tore the letter in 
two and flung it in the fire. 

She might go. He would not lift a 
finger to bring her back. She might go to 
the shameful life she had chosen. It would 
have been well if she had gone long ago, 
Laurence thought, before he, too, had lost 
his self respect and become almost as de- 
graded and vile as herself. 

He loathed himself for his folly—nay, 
his worse than folly; but he seemed to 
have lost any desire to attain to a higher 
standard, to win his way back to his old 
place in men’s esteem, to that height in his 
profession from which he had so sadly 
fallen. Little by little his old friends had 
drifted away from him. Those who came 
now to his house, and drank his brandy, 
and smoked his cigars, were men whom 
once he would have disdained to know. 
Alas! they were fit companions for him 
now. And even when, early in May, there 
reached him the news that both his wife 
and Captain Milton had met with a terrible 
death in a railway-accident in America, 
and that he was a free man once more, 
things did not seem to improve. It was 
too late, he told himself. He had fallen 
too low to retrieve himself, to win back 
his good name and fame. And, too, he 
was conscious that his hand had lost its 
cunning, and that the work he turned out 
now was not half as good as before. The 
rejection of two out of the three pictures 
he sent to the Academy exhibition, and 
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the very unflattering criticisms which were 
lavished on the accepted one, strengthened 
this conviction in his mind, and made him 
even more hopeless, and less inclined to 
exert himself even than before. 

‘‘What is the use?” he said, when his 
old friend Mr. Redmont remonstrated with 
him, and Paul Beaumont, who had run up 
to town for a few days, called on him, and 
urged him to bestir himself, to win back 
his lost reputation, and to show the world 
that he was not the failure it thought 
him, Life had been too hard for him ; 
he would struggle no more; he would let 
things slide now. It was only when Paul, 
with one last effort to rouse him from the 
slough of despond into which he had sunk, 
spoke of Doris, and said what a terrible 
trouble it was to her to know of her old 
friend’s degradation, that he seemed 
moved. 

‘‘Poor Doris! She 
once,” he muttered. 

“She believes in you still. Justify her 
faith, if you have a spark of manliness left 
in you,” Paul said, sternly. 

But Laurence only shook his head, and 
muttered that it was too late; that the 
past was too dark and terrible ever to be 
retrieved. 

“Ts that all the message you can send 


believed in me 


her? See, I am going to Chesham to- 
morrow. I promised to take her news of 


you. Have you only that coward’s answer 
to send back to her, your best friend, 
whose life has been spoiled by her love for 
you!” Paul went on still more sternly. 
“ Yes, it is true;” as Laurence looked up 
with a white, startled face. ‘She has 
always loved you. When you were more 
worthy of her than you are now, she loved 
you; as women like her rarely love more 
than once in a lifetime ; and you, like a 
fool, were blind to it! I believe, sunken 
and degraded as you are,” and Paul’s 
keen eyes flashed with a mingled con- 
tempt, and anger, and pity, “she loves 
you still!” 

A swift, bright light flashed for an 
instant into Laurence’s sunken eyes; for 
an instant he raised his head, and looked 
with an eager enquiry in his face, at Paul. 
Then the light faded, the old gloom and 
sullenness spread over his face again, and 
he turned away. 

“Impossible,” he muttered. ‘She and 
I are far too far apart now for that to be 
posible. I was never worthy of her, as 
you say; but light and darkness are not 
more opposite than she andI now. Tell 





her so, Beaumont. Tell her that the 
greatest kindness she can do to me now is 
to forget me ; to blot me altogether out of 
her life and memory !” 

And then he left Paul abruptly. 

This was not a pleasant message for 
Paul to take back to Doris, who was 
waiting impatiently at the Red House for 
the news he had promised to bring her. 
He arrived at the close of a bright August 
day, when the old house, basking in the 
red sunset light, was looking its prettiest. 
Doris, in her white gown, was sitting on 
the lawn, reading. She started as he ap- 
proached, and rose and went hurriedly to 
meet him, with an eager light of hope and 
expectation in her eyes. 

It was hard to quench it, Paul thought, 
to bring there, instead, the gloom and 
sadness which his news would cause. Doris 
felt instinctively that he had nothing plea- 
sant to tell her. She did not ask for his 
news at first, only gave a quick look into 
his face and sighed, then welcomed him 
graciously, and took him into the house, 
and into the cool, shady dining- room, 
where a tea-dinner was waiting for him, 
and sat by him while he ate it, and told 
him bits of Chesham news, and asked for 
tidings of mutual friends ; but she did not 
mention Laurence. But, after the meal 
was over, and they were sitting together 
in the drawing-room, and Mrs, Robson, 
who was an ardent advocate of Paul’s 
cause, had discreetly retired, she dropped 
her work upon her knee, and looked up 
at him, as he stood leaning against the 
window, with grave, earnest eyes. 

“You have no good news to tell me, I 
know that,” she said, very quietly, “else 
you would have told me before this! You 
gaw him ?” 

‘Yes, I saw him.” 

‘* And—are things better, or worse?” 

* Worse; ever so much worse,” Paul 
answered, curtly. “They are just about 
as bad as they can be. If it were not for 
one thing, I should say they were quite 
hopeless.” 

“What did he say? Did he send me 
no message ?” 

There were no tears in Doris’s eyes ; her 
grief was too deep and too near her heart 
for that relief; but her eyes, full of a 
terrible sadness, looked up searchingly into 
Paul’s. He answered very reluctantly : 

“Yes, he bade me tell you that the 
greatest kindness you could do him, now, 
was to forget him—to blot him altogether 
out of your life and memory.” 
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A sad and slow, but inexpressibly sweet, 
smile came over Doris’s face. 

‘Ah, but that is impossible,” she said. 
* Long ago, I told you that he was a part 
of my life; that I could not imagine an 
existence separate from his—in which he 
had no part! It was a child who spoke 
to you then, Mr. Beaumont; an ignorant, 
foolish child,” and she smiled sadly again. 
‘I am older and wiser now, but I still 
say the same thing. It is as true now as 
then.” 

“Tt must cease to be true then,” Paul 
said, a little sternly ; “the Laurence whom 
you loved and believed in is dead. Weep 
over him if you will, but do not try to 
blind yourself, and to clothe the present 
Laurence with the past Laurence’s virtues. 
He is—oh, he knows it himself, he said 
so—unworthy of your interest, unfit even 
to be in your presence! Forget him, dear. 
Why will you waste your youth in vain 
regrets, your love on one 80. unworthy,” 
Paul cried, passionately, “when there are 
others who love you as he cannot love; 
who would give their lives to serve you?” 

Doris looked up quickly, her eyes soft- 
ened, she left her chair and stood by his 
side, and put her slim, white fingers on 
his arm. 


“T thought, Paul, we had agreed not to 
speak of that again,” she said, very gently 
“You know how sorry I am that I cannot 
give you the love you ask; but I have 


none left to give. Iwas prodigal and 
wasteful once, and I poured it out with a 
reckless hand, and now, however much I 
may wish it, I cannot gather it up again !” 
she sighed. 

“ Forgive me.” 

Paul took her hand and kissed it. With 
an effort, he forced himself to speak in his 
usual calm tone, and told her of his visit 
to Laurence, of the sad change he saw in 
him, and of the way in which his brother 
artists spoke of him; and, even as she 
listened, her face grew paler and paler, 
and her eyes darker and more intense; 
but she did not speak. Even after he had 
finished, she was still silent for a long 
time, then, suddenly raising her eyes to 
his, she said : 

“You said, a little while ago, Paul, that 
if it were not for one thing, you would 





say that things were hopeless. What is 
that one thing ¢” 

Paul hesitated. He had repented the 
words as soon as they were uttered, and 
he had hoped, since Doris did not remark 
upon them at the time, that she had not 
noticed them. He frowned and hesitated ; 
but her eyes were fixed so steadily on his 
face that they drew his answer from his 
unwilling lips. 

**You,” he said, reluctantly. ‘No one 
can save him, but you! He is going to 
the devil as fast as he can go, and you are 
the only person who can save him. I 
doubt, even, if you could do it now,” he 
added. 

The swift, bright radiance which, at his 
words, leapt into Doris’s face, her little, 
startled ejaculation, as she clasped her 
hands together, made his heart beat 
cruelly, 

“IT? Oh, tell me how! I will bless 
and thank you all my life!” Doris cried. 
The red light of the sunset fell on her as 
she stood before him, it lit up her chestnut 
head with a kind of glory, and sent a won- 
derful radiance into her dark eyes. ‘ Oh, 
tell me; show me the way,” she cried. 

“There is only one way,” Paul said, 
eurtly. ‘‘He needs a stronger will than 
his own to lean against, a stronger hand 
than his own to lead him back into the 
paths of honour and happiness, to pluck 
him back from the abyss of shame and 
ruin, to which he is hurrying. Mind, I 
do not advise it; he is not worth the 
sacrifice, but if you wish to save him it 
can be done—there is one way.” 

The colour rushed again into Doris’s 
face, she gave him a swift, shy glance, 
then her eyes fell, and her face paled 
again. 

“He will never give me the chance—he 
will never ask me now,” she murmured. 

“Then ask him, yourself,” Paul said, 
curtly. ‘He loves you; I know, to my 
cost, that you love him. If you wish to 
save him, take the only way; you alone 
can do it.” 

And then, for he did not wish her to 
see how much it cost him to give such 
advice, he turned from her, and stepping 
through the open window on to the lawn, 
left her, abruptly, to her thoughts, 
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